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A CORRESPONDENT, whose communication appears in 
another column, corrects the announcement made last 
week, that the Georgia legislature had passed the bill re- 
ducing the amount required by the insurance deposit law 
from $25,000 to $5000. What we should have said, was 
that the lower branch of the legislature had passed the 
bill. The authority for the statement came from a usually 
trustworthy source, and though the assertion has proved 
not altogether true, it savored almost of an actual pre- 
diction, for the deposit bill, having passed the House, was 
nearly successful in receiving the assent of the Senate, the 
vote against the bill being but one more than for it. Our 
correspondent comments on the commendable action of the 
Georgia legislature, at the late session, in passing a health- 
ful measure for the regulation and restriction of co-operat- 
ive life associations soliciting business in the State, the 
passage of which act was successful largely through the 
effort of Comptroller-General Wright. 





THE death of Morris Franklin, president of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, was announced last week. 
For nearly forty years the name of Morris Franklin has 
been identified with life insurance in this country, and, 
under his administration, the company of which he was the 
head has attained high rank among the moneyed institu- 
tions of the times, and achieved an enviable reputation for 
exterprise in extending its business, and for fair dealing 
with its patrons. Mr. Franklin had attained the ripe age of 
eighty-four years, and for several years past he was unable to 
attend to the duties of his position. These fell to the lot of 
W. H. Beers, vice-president and actuary of the company, 
who has discharged them with marked ability, and kept his 
company in line with the progressive spirit of the age. 
The funeral of Mr, Franklin took place at Flushing, L. L., 
on Sunday, and was largely attended by representatives 
of life insurance interests, and by a large number of friends 
and neighbors, who entertained the highest regard for 
the personal character of the deceased. 





THE London papers are generally outspoken in their 
condemnation of the management of the recent great fire 
it London, whereby a loss of about $2,000,000—not 
$15,000,000 as first reported—occurred. It is thought to 





indicate great inefficiency that the fire should have been 
permitted to cross Clerkenwell Road, which is described 
as a broad avenue that was supposed to present a sub- 
stantial barrier to the spread of flames. There was an 
abundance of water available, and as many as thirty en- 
gines present and in service, yet the fire spread far beyond 
what could have been anticipated. The general judgment 
seems to be that either the London fire brigade is totally 
inadequate for the stoppage of fires, or it is not handled in 
an effective manner. The Board of Public Works is re- 
quested to “ take off its kid gloves” and “ put its hands to 
the plough ” in order to secure better fire protection for 
the city. It begins to look as though Captain Shaw and 
his manual engines with their one-inch streams might be 
supplanted at an early day by more practicable men and 
machinery. 





WE have heretofore alluded to the efforts Commissioner 
Spooner of Wisconsin is making to prevent unauthorized 
companies doing business in that State. Some time ago 
he commenced proceedings in a State court to recover 
penalties from the Hope, the Home and the Peoples in- 
surance companies of New Orleans. These not appearing 
to defend the suits, judgment was entered against the two 
former for $10,029 each, and against the latter for $24,029. 
The law provides that a company doing business in Wis- 
consin without license shall pay a penalty of $500 a 
month, and the sums above named are understood to in- 
clude the penalties incurred by the companies and such 
taxes as they should have paid. Commissioner Spooner 
and the State Attorney-General recently went to New 
Orleans and began suit there to recover these judgments. 
The companies deny having done business in Wisconsin, 
have no agents in that State and no solicitors. What they 
have done is to issue policies at their home offices on ap- 
plications received from Wisconsin for insurance on prop- 
erty located in that State. It is held by them that this 
makes the contract subject to the laws of Louisiana, and 
not to those of Wisconsin. This embraces the whole mat- 
ter involved in transacting underground insurance—has an 
individual the right to obtain insurance in an unauthorized 
company, and has the company a right to issue policies 
covering property located in a State where it is not licensed 
when solicited by a propertyowner in such State? A solu- 
tion of this problem is not likely to be reached by the 
suits referred to, for in those the question seems to be 
simply as to the collection of judgments entered in the 
courts of one State against corporations organized in an- 
other State. It is unfortunate that the companies did not 
defend the suits in Wisconsin, removing them to United 
States courts and so finally obtaining a decision from the 
highest tribunal in the land as to the constitutionality of 
these prohibitory State statutes. We do not believe a 
State legislature has the right to prohibit a citizen from 
buying whatever he requires in any market he chooses, or 
can lawfully prevent a citizen or corporation of another 
State transacting legitimate commercial business with the 
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citizens of such State. Conceding that it is competent for 
a State legislature to prescribe the conditions under which 
a corporation may prosecute business with its citizens, it 
is a decided stretch of legislative authority to attempt to 
control contracts that are made and are enforceable outside 
of its jurisdiction. It is not probable that the under- 
ground insurance problem will be satisfactorily solved un- 
til the Supreme Court of the United States passes upon it, 
and it would be a good thing if the companies doing un- 
authorized business would combine to make up a test case 
and have the vexed question definitely disposed of on its 
merits, without any outside complications, as are presented 
in the New Orleans cases. 





WE last week chronicled the fact that P. B. Armstrong 
had been summarily removed from his position as secretary 
of the Mutual Fire Insurance Company by a majority vote 
of the board of trustees. This action was generally re- 
garded as exceedingly arbitrary, being done without notice 
to the decapitated secretary, or any intimation being given 
that his administration was unsatisfactory. Whatever of 
success has been achieved by this company is due to Mr. 
Armstrong, who organized and maintained it in the face 
of obstacles that would have discouraged a less persistent 
man. It came to be generally understood that his re- 
moval was due to the fact that he refused to fall in with 
the schemes of some of the directors, who desired to turn 
the concern into a stock company. Another meeting of 
trustees was held last week, when Mr. Armstrong was 
reinstated as secretary by a vote of fourteen to nine, and 
seven of the trustees thereupon resigned. This seems to 
settle the question in favor of continuing the company on 
the mutual plan ; it is also a vindication of Mr. Armstrong, 
as well as of our national love of fair play. 





LARGE propertyowners in New Hampshire are leaving 
no stones unturned in the endeavor to get insurance pro- 
tection, but with very little success. The insurance com- 
panies are loyally adhering to their agreement not to take 
risks in the State while the obnoxious valued policy law 
remains in force. The people are growing impatient, 
because of the unpleasant situation they are placed in 
by the rash acts consummated by the last legislature, and 
unpardonably sanctioned by the Governor, there being 
little prospect of relief in the near future. It is asserted 
that, notwithstanding the predicament of propertyown- 
ers, and their willingness to pay high rates for insurance, 
thus far the policies of not a single trustworthy outside 
company has been obtainable. The sound advice is pre- 
vailing that denunciation of the companies for retiring 
from the State because of the bad legislation, is no remedy 
for the situation, but wise action on the part of the 
people and the legislature is demanded. On the whole, 
the result of the ill-advised measures passed by the last 








New Hampshire legislature, directed against the insurance 
companies, cannot be better epitomized than by an apt 
quotation called to mind by The Cincinnati Price-Current; 


: The gun, though aimed at duck and plover, 
Recoiled, and kicked the owner over, 





INSURANCE OR INDEMNITY? 


i ey that has occurred in fire underwriting 
circles in many years has excited so much atten. 
tion as the withdrawal of the fire insurance companies from 
the State of New Hampshire, because of the passage by 
the legislature of the valued policy law. The property. 
owners in that State have been placed in a most embar. 
rassing situation, for without insurance upon their property 
they are not only left to the mercy of the flames, but their 
business credit is impaired, and mortgages upon their 
property are no longer desirable collaterals for loans, 
This latter fact affects the banks, which find it necessary, 
as insurance expires, to demand from their debtors the 
payment of their loans or the substitution of other col. 
lateral security for the mortgages heretofore deemed 
satisfactory. The situation may be briefly summed up: 
The legislature passed a law changing the nature of the 
insurance contract from one of indemnity for an actual 
loss to one guaranteeing a specified sum to be paid the 
insured in case of the destruction of his property, such 
sum to be fixed by the insured, and not necessarily bear. 
ing any relation whatever to the actual value of the prop- 
erty ; when this became a law, the companies, having done 
all they honorably could to defeat it, seeing that they 
could not do business under it without jeoparding the 
interests of their stockholders and all other policyholders, 
closed their agencies, and declined to insure New Hamp. 
shire property ; $20,000,000 of insurance, it is estimated, 
was to expire between the time the law was passed and the 
end of the year, and propertyowners are unable to replace 
it in companies that are trustworthy. As a consequence, 
capitalists are removing their property from the State to 
a large extent; the great factories are sending their pro- 
ducts to Boston for storage, and even merchants prefer to 
keep their goods in that city, where they can obtain insur- 
ance on them; the banks are calling in their loans, and 
business men find their credit greatly impaired; the fire 
hazards are greatly increased by the premium the law 
offers to successful incendiaries, and a conflagration is 
liable to occur at any moment. The situation is so grave 
that meetings have been called of prominent property- 
owners to see if some way cannot be devised for com- 
promising matters with the insurance companies and 
inducing them to resume business. Notwithstanding the 
gravity of affairs, some of the newspapers of the State are 
making matters worse by seeking to stir up popular pre 
judice against insurance companies, charging them with 
attempting to “bulldoze” the legislature and with “ boy 
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cotting” the propertyowners, and by the use of extrav- 

t and inflammatory language endeavoring to excite 
hostility against all insurance companies. They overlook 
_ the fact that the law bears with equal severity upon their 
own State companies, and that the New Hampshire Fire 
Insurance Company, the most prominent one in the State, 
has pronounced against the law as vigorously as any out- 
side company, and has given notice that it is forced to 
raise its rates because of the extra hazards born of this 
law. If the press would devote its energies to educating 
the public as to the nature of a fire insurance contract, 
instead of seeking to mislead and excite hostility against 
an interest that is indispensable, a way out of the present 
difficulty might be found, but while the public temper is 
excited against the companies, the only possible solution of 
the difficulty is rendered impractical, and that is the recon- 
vening of the legislature and a repeal of a law that works 
such widespread disaster. So long as the valued policy 
law remains upon the statute books, it constitutes an ever- 
present menace to insurance capital that no prudent man- 
ager will encounter. Propertyowners are beginning to 
appreciate this fact, and to wonder why the legislature 
should have passed it. It was not requested by represent- 
ative propertyowners; they were satisfed with their 
treatment by the companies, and would now give many 
thousands of dollars could their former relations with them 
be restored. 

All valued policy legislation is the offspring of prejudice 
and a total misconception of the functions of insurance. 
THE SPECTATOR has frequently urged the necessity of 
instructing the public regarding the difference between a 
contract guaranteeing indemnity for actual loss, and what 
the public understands by the term insurance, which is a 
contract guaranteeing the payment of a stipulated sum in 
case of loss. If the term insurance could be stricken from 
the fire underwriters’ vocabulary and the word indemnity 
substituted for it, there would be less misconception of 
the policy contract. All that any honest man wants of 
such a contract is indemnity for an actual loss; it is the 
dishonest man who wants insurance, and who rushes to 
the State legislatures to obtain the passage of laws for the 
enforcement of fraudulent claims. It is a rare thing when 
an honest man fails to recover all he is entitled to under a 
fire insurance contract, as is shown by the fact that their 
claims are nearly always paid without litigation; it is the 
man who wants to make a profit from the destruction of 
his property who demands special laws to aid him in his 
villainy. When the public understands that a fire insur- 
ance policy is a simple contract guaranteeing positive 
indemnity for actual loss, there will be a great reduction 
in the number of incendiary fires, and much less legislation 
regarding insurance. The insurance contract does not 
require to be hedged about with special statutes any more 
than any other contract that may be entered into between 
individuals, and the purchase of indemnity should be a 
matter of individual judgment and discretion as fully as is 
the purchase of any other necessary commodity. The 
attempts thus far made to substitute general and special 





legislation for individual judgment and responsibility have 
not been particularly successful; on the contrary, they 
have placed a club in the hands of unprincipled men with 
which to thump the head of capital, have encouraged the 
worst of crimes, and brought about a vast amount of liti- 
gation. The sooner all legislation bearing especially upon 
the subject of insurance can be obliterated, the better it 
will be for the public in general, and for propertyowners 
and underwriters in particular. 

This difficulty in New Hampshire has brought out many 
valuable contributions to the literature of fire underwriting, 
that cannot fail to havea good effect wherever they are read. 
Many of them can be used effectually to prevent the en- 
actment of valued policy bills by other State legislatures, 
should any such be offered in the future ; it is to be hoped, 
however, that the very thorough airing the subject has 
now had will prevent ‘any attempt being made hereafter 
by any State to enact such a law. Among the more im: 
portant contributions on the subject, is the letter written 
by Edward Atkinson in response to an application made 
by ex-Governor P. C. Cheney, a large millowner at Man- 
chester, New Hampshire, for insurance in the New Eng- 
land mill mutuals. We reprint the full text of Mr. At- 
kinson’s letter in other columns of this issue. It is a very 
clear declaration of the relations sustained by fire under- 
writers to propertyowners, and concisely points out the 
evils of any law which attempts to transform the con- 
tract of indemnity into one of insurance for a specified 
amount. Governor Cheney is informed that if he will 
insure his premises against fire, as far as possible, by 
adopting the necessary safeguards, the mutual companies 
will undertake to indemnify him for any actual loss he 
may sustain by fire, provided he will go to Boston to make 
the contract, whereby it will be subject to the laws of 
Massachusetts or Rhode Island, and not to the valued 
policy law of New Hampshire. The entire letter may be 
read with profit by all persons interested in fire under- 
writing. But the contract Mr. Atkinson proposes to enter 
into constitutes what is termed underground insurance, 
which is prohibited by the laws of New Hampshire, and 
nearly all other States. The New England mutuals are 
doing an underground business very generally, and it re. 
mains yet to be demonstrated to what extent State laws 
can be enforced against them. It is claimed by these 
companies that they do not solicit insurance in any State 
where they are not authorized to do business, but will 
make contracts at their home offices to indemnify proper- 
tyowners of other states. That is to say, they will not 
go into another State and write contracts, but they will 
make contracts in their own State to cover property lo- 
cated in other States. The mill mutuals insure largely 
in this State, and the insurance department holds such 
transactions to be unlawful. Some day, when some of the 
property so insured is burned, it is probable that an effort 
will be made to determine whether or not the mutual 
companies are amenable to the law. We know that the 
evidence necessary to establish the fact that the mill 
mutuals are doing an underground business in this State 
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has been furnished the Insurance Department, and it is 
stated that the Superintendent has announced his inten- 
tion to prosecute them when he can get service upon 
them ; it is also stated that the companies are anxious to 
test their right to accept, at their home offices, any busi- 
ness offered them. Mr. Atkinson’s offer to Governor 
Cheney is nothing more nor less than a proposal to defy the 
law of New Hampshire prohibiting unauthorized companies 
from insuring property in that State. Will the ex-execu- 
tive accept the offer? If he does so, and should ever 
have occasion to prosecute the insuring companies, he 
will have to go to Massachusetts or Rhode Island to do 
it, for the courts of his own State will afford him no fa- 
cilities for enforcing an unlawful contract. This tends to 
render the New Hampshire situation still more embarrass- 
ing—the companies that could do business there will not, 
because of an obnoxious law, and those that want to can- 
not, without violating another law. Meantime property- 
owners are seeking for some way out of the difficulty, 
with slight prospect of success. 





A SEASONABLE HINT, 


HE season of the year has arrived for new determin- 
ations. The first day of the year is the calendar 

time for making new resolutions, but inspiring autumn, 
following summer days of rest and recreation, is very per- 
suasive in inducing persons to lay out new plans for the 
approaching season of work. Careful men, who look ahead 
and take their soundings of the future before acting, 
owe their success in life not to chance, but because they 
early cultivated the habit of taking time by the forelock, 
looking ahead for real or immediate causes that might 
interfere with steady progress, and taking advantage of 
opportunities that seem to protect against hazards liable 
to affect the advancement of their interests or the comfort 
of their families. It is such prudent men who do not 
meet with overwhelming setbacks in life—who do not ex- 
perience “bad luck” at every turn—because they are 
sagacious and provident enough to live for the future as 
well as for the present; and such persons fully recognize 
the practical importance of living within their incomes and 
building a surplus from the earnings of the present to pro- 
vide for contingencies which may, and are only too apt to 
arise in the future. Were there not such men of prudence 
and forethought, insurance companies could not exist. 
These organizations are pre-eminently exponents of thrift, 
care, foresight and the highest form of intelligence. 
Their large savings, or reserve funds, provided as an offset 
to the hazards of the future, are contributed to and built 
up by men who are mentally and morally above that class 
of fortuitous easy-goers who are always groaning about 
chances being against them, envying the good luck of 
other men and cursing fate for their own misfortunes. It 
is these chance fellows, who live up to the belief that life 
turns at the cast of a die; whose acumen is inferior to 





their fellow men who believe there is no such thing as 
chance, the term signifying merely ignorance of the con. 
tingencies that govern life—it is the large class of persons, 
who live for the present and pay no regard to the swiftly 
coming responsibilities of the future, that require most 
convincing persuasions and unswerving persistency on 
the part of life insurance evangelists to induce them to 
embrace the benefits afforded by life insurance. 

We run across men every day who, living fortuitous, 
happy-go-lucky lives themselves, cannot understand why 
eminently successful men invest liberally in life insurance: 
such men, for instance, as Cyrus W. Field, Pierre Loril. 
lard, Charles A. Dana, Rufus Hatch, H. B. Claflin, George 
M. Pullman, John B. Stetson, John Wanamaker, Hamilton 
Disston, the late Charles Delmonico, B. F. Sturtevant, the 
Harper Brothers, John V. Farwell, and hundreds of others 
equally as prominent whose names are familiar over the 
entire country. Besides these, there are many hundred 
thousands of public and business men not so widely known 
who carry a comfortable amount of insurance on their lives, 
Shrewd, sagacious and prudent business men are not blind 
to the elements of hazard that surround life, their transac. 
tions are guarded by caution and economy, and they are 
the quickest to take advantage of the protection afforded by 
lifeinsurance. Managers of life insurance companies make 
it their business to study, in a scientific manner, mortality 
results, giving wholesome warning and effectual rebuke to 
men whose habits and proclivities are not healthful or 
judicious, by refusing to admit such to the ranks of policy. 
holders. But these are the indirect purposes of life insur- 
ance, considered as a science. The practical benefits of 
the system are apparent in the large endowments paid to 
old and decrepit persons from year to year, from premium 
savings accumulated during the heyday of youth and years 
of vigorous manhood; and the liberal sums handed over 
to stricken and destitute families when the head and pro- 
tector is suddenly cut down by relentless death, early per- 
haps in business life, leaving no provision for the support 
of the dependent ones other than a policy of life insur- 
ance. 

Persons who class themselves among the provident and 
the careful, and who diligently look into the future in 
order to meet and provide for the probable and immediate 
influences of chance or misfortune, cannot afford to ignore 
life insurance. As the present is the season for new re 
solves, for changes from the scenes of summer rest to the 
winter working harness, and for new business ventures in- 
volving incalculable risk, no better time could be chosen 
to invest in the benefits afforded by the life insurance 
system. 








CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 





SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 
(Continued.) : 
In our last paper we described some cases of spontaneotis ignition 
through the chemical union of substances possessing a strong chemi- 
cal affinity for each other on being mixed ; and showed how in practice 
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such explosive mixtures and medicines, through lack of chemical knowl- 
edge, are sometimes prescribed, 

Some fourteen years ago a series of experiments were conducted at the 
Philadelphia High School which proved that when a concentrated solu- 
tion of phosphorus in bisulphide of carbon is poured upon finely powdered 
chlorate of potassium deposited on paper, and the mixture be exposed to 
air, upon the evaporation of the bisulphide of carbon, the phosphorus is 
left in a finely divided condition intimately mixed with the potassium 
chlorate ; the mixture explodes spontaneously with a loud detonation, 
the cause of explosion being the same as when chlorate of potassium 
and phosphorus are struck or rubbed together. The mixture in the case 
described is more perfect than can be obtained by ordinary mechanical 
means, 

This brings us to that part of spontaneous combustion which more 
properly should be treated under the heading of explosives; and al- 
though this entire subject does not strictly belong under spontaneous 
combustion, we cannot, without briefly treating the subject of explosives, 
understand much of what has gone before and of what is to follow. On 
account of its practical importance alone this topic may not be uninterest- 
ing to the underwriter. ° 

Explosives may be subdivided into (1) explosive compounds and (2) 
explosive mixtures, But before describing these, let us ask what is an 
explosion? An explosion may be defined asthe rapid conversion of 
aliquid or solid substance into a gas or gases occupying many times the 
space formerly occupied by the substance; while the pressure is in- 
creased through the expansion of the gases, caused by the heat generated 
inthe process, A substance or mixture of substances which is capable 
of undergoing such a sudden transformation is called an explosive. 

The first experience of such substances undoubtedly was accidentally 
had ages ago, when the deflegrating property of nitre (K NOs) in contact 
with ignited charcoal was discovered. The alchemists by distilling nitre 
and sulphuric acid obtained a substance which they called aquafortis 
(HNO;), what we now call nitric acid ; this substance parts with its oxygen 
more readily than nitre. If, for example, concentrated nitric acid is 
poured upon powdered charcoal, this takes fire at ordinary temperatures, 
While if we treat certain organic substances, as paper, cotton, sugar, 
starch, etc., with concentrated nitric acid, these substances become chem- 
ically changed, although in their outer form they may remain the same, 
becoming violently explosive. 

We have in the introduction to this series of articles seen that a sub- 
stance burns more rapidly and intensely when immersed in oxygen than 
when in air, It is, therefore, evident that if a copious supply of oxygen 
is furnished a substance burning in the air, it will be readily consumed 
or transformed into gas, If, therefore, a combustible substance is mixed 
with a substance which readily gives up its oxygen, it, of course, will be 
burnt rapidly, as it has a reservoir of oxygen to draw on. 

In an explosive compound (the first subdivision) the elements are 
chemically united; the supporter of combustion is, therefore, in the 
closest possible union with the combustible substance. To this class be- 
long the most violent explosives known. The explosives most used in 
Practice, belonging to this class, are formed from substances containing 
oxygen, hydrogen and carbon by introducing into them a certain amount 
of nitric peroxide through the action of concentrated nitric acid, the 
peroxide of nitrogen being substituted for an equivalent amount of hydro- 
gen. The substance thus formed, although having almost the same ap- 
pearance, is chemically very unstable; as the chemical union between 
the nitrogen and oxygen in the nitrogen peroxide is very feeble, a slight 
disturbance from any source causes the stronger affinity of the oxygen 
for the carbon and hydrogen to manifest itself, and thus violently break 

‘up the compound. Nitro-glycerin and gun cotton belong to this group. 
These are formed by the substitution of three molecules of peroxide of 
nitrogen for three atoms of hydrogen in glycerine and cotton respectively. 
How these substances are commercially pro duced will be described at 
the Proper place, 

Another representative member of this group is nitro-phenol or picric 
acid, which is obtained by treating carbolic acid with a mixture of con- 
Centrated nitric and sulphuric acid—the latter, which is very hygroscopic, 
absorbs the water and preserves the strength of the nitric acid, picric acid 
and water being formed by the union, In practice the salts of the acid— 
48 for example ammonium and potassium picrate—are used, as they pos- 
Sess more force than the acid. 

From starch, by the substitution of two molecules of peroxide of nitrogen 





for two molecules of hydrogen, through the action of concentrated nitric 
acid, an explosive called xyloidine is formed. 

From manna, one of the sugars, by the substitution of six molecules 
of peroxide of nitrogen,.in the same manner as above, nitro-mannite is 
produced. 

The fulminates are among the most explosive of compounds ; they are 
largely employed to ignite, or, better stated, to destroy the chemical 
equilibrium of other explosives. 

The best-known and most largely applied is fulminate of mercury. It 
is produced by adding alcohol to a solution of mercury in nitric acid. It 
is a gray crystalline precipitate, very unstable, and so sensitive to friction 
or percussion that it is kept in a wet state. 

Fulminate of silver is prepared in the same manner. It is more 
sensitive than the mercury compound, and for this reason not much 
employed, It is used in small quantities in making certain toys, as, for 
example, detonating crackers. 

To the second class, explosive mixtures, belong those explosive sub- 
stances which consist of intimate mechanical mixtures of several ingre- 
dients which, as a rule, do not possess explosives when separated. 

The principal explosive mixtures are the chlorate and the nitrate mix- 
tures, 

The chlorates are the most explosive and very sensitive to friction and 
percussion, exploding with great violence, Chlorate of potassium is the 
only one used in practice. 

Among the nitrates potassium nitrate is the only one practically used, 
Gunpowder is the representative of the nitrate explosive mixtures. 

Of the occurrences of all these substances in the arts and the hazards 
of handling them and their derivatives, also the manner in which they 
are manufactured on a large scale, we shall speak when we treat these 
** special hazards.” C, Joun HEXAMER, 

PHILADELPHIA, October 14. 

(To be continued.) 





COMMUNICATIONS. 





THE LATE GEORGIA LEGISLATURE, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

In your issue of the 22d inst., you speak as if our State legislature, 
recently adjourned, had passed the bill to reduce the deposit from $25,000 
to $5000, You were almost right, for the measure was defeated by a very 
close vote. The bill passed one branch of the general assembly, but 
failed to pass the other—more is the pity. The best thing that august 
body did was to place co-operatives or assessment companies under the 
rules as to filing statements, etc., as before required of regular dona fide 
corporations. For this we are thankful. The old rule looked very like — 
requiring a deposit and statement of the good companies, because they 
had the money to deposit, and relieving the co-operatives, because they 
hadn’t any ! 

To our watchful and efficient Comptroller-General Wright, the people 
are indebted for this sensible action, and you can count on his hearty 
assistance in keeping out the impecunious hat-passers. 

ATLANTA, October 23. A GATE City UNDERWRITER. 





PROPERTYOWNERS GETTING INSURANCE UNDER 
THE SURPLUS LAW, 
[To THE Epitor oF THE SPECTATOR.] 

The following is the list of all persons and firms applying for insurance 
under chapter 346, laws of 1884, as amended by chapter 113, laws of 1885, 
and for whom affidavits have been filed in this department by the duly 
lisensed agents under such act, since October 3, to and including the 
above date : 

Wm. Hickey, and Thos. P. Dowling, Albany. Binghamton Paper 
Stock Company, Binghamton. Williams M’f'g Company, Plattsburgh, 
The following, all of the city of Buffalo: Third National and Merchants 
Bank; Wilson Rendering Company; Niagara Elevators; Wm, H. 
Glenny Sons & Co. ; Sherman S, Jewett & Co.; The Schoellkopf Ani. 
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line Chemical Company ; Miss Mary Evans; Naomi Clark, and others ; 
Niagara Elevators ; A. & B. Max Fleischman; E. N. Cook & Co. ; J.N. 
Matthews ; C. J. Hamilton ; Lee, Holland & Co, ; The Courier Company; 
Browner Bros.; Jas, R. Smith and Emil A. Becker, trustees; J. J.; 
Hoeffler ; Jewett M. Richmond ; Bonner Milling Company ; Adam Mel- 
drum & Anderson; Gies & Co.; The Buffalo Batting Company ; The 
American Grape Sugar Company ; A. Cutter & Son ; Kellogg & McDou- 
gall; Taylor & Crate. L. P. Dayton,’ and F. W. Alger, assignee, both 
of Alden, Erie county. J. Mulholl & E. H. Rogers, Jr. ; and Frederick 
Smith, all of Tonawanda. Barren Island Bone Company, of Barren 
Island. Mosaic Tile Company, and Brooklyn Chair Company, both of 
Brooklyn. Carslom & Henderson, of Patchogue, L. I. Prospect Park 
& Coney Island R. R. Co., of Coney Island. Robt. Dunbar, and Brad- 
ford Clark, of Oak Orchard. Weld & Hill, of Medina, Andrew Pierce, 
of Clifton Springs. H. B. Haight, and L, W. Robertson, of Troy. Rich- 
mond H. Southgate and others, of the Thousand Islands. Haight & Co., 
of Balston Spa. 4H. K. Motley and V. C. Pond (trustees), of Shelter 
Island. D.S.S. Sammis, of Fire Island Beach. Mutual Benefit Ice 
Company, of Esopus. Perry & Co., of Sing Sing. And the following, all 
of New York city: Benjamin & Caspary ; W. Person, Harriman & Co. ; 
Miller & Coates; Havemeyer & Elder; Morris Goldberg ; Lesher, Whit- 
man & Co. ; Rand Drill Company ; F. Wessels & Co. ; Doane & Well- 
ington M’f'g Company; William Wicke & Co.; Minnie H. Green; Geo. 
V. Hecker & Co. (Croton Mills); Woodward, Baldwin & Co. ; Henry 
Rogers; J. H. Larmatine & Co.; J. Sanger; E.M. Benjamin; John 
Marcher ; H. O. Bernard M'f'g Company; Benzigar Bros., and J. Roth- 


child & Son. 
INSURANCE Dep’t, Albany, Oct. 21. Joun A. McCALL, JR., Supt. 





THE ANGLO-AMERICAN TALKS BACK. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

So long as your insurance contemporaries confined their assaults upon 
this company to the epithets of ‘* wild-cat,” ‘‘fraudulent,” “bogus” and 
** so-called,” its management has not thought proper to make any reply. 
But when specific charges are made, this company deems it to be its duty 
to make public denial, and to defy the slanderers to exhibit their proof. 
The Investigator of Chicago published a statement relating to a loss in 
Manistee, Mich., which has just enough truth about it to give point to its 
falsehood. The facts are as follows: This company, with others, were 
insurers on certain property in Manistee, which was burned ; attempts at 
adjustment for some time failed, by reason of disagreement between the 
adjusters, as well as between the adjusters and the assured. It was 
determined at last that the companies would rebuild, and this company 
agreed to co-operate. For some reason that mode of settlement failed, 
and each company was left free to make its own settlement. Corre- 
spondence was renewed to ascertain some facts connected with the loss, 
but no satisfactory explanation has yet been given. After some weeks 
had passed, a person, unknown to this office and without proper creden- 
tials, appeared here, and asked a settlement. Of course no settlement 
was made with him, as he brought no information or explanation of the 
suspicious appearances which our correspondence has brought out. This 
adjuster, returning to Chicago, induced The Investigator to print what he 
says he learned in Washington. From whom his information was ob- 
tained he does not say, and as to his opinions we are totally indifferent. 
No reply has been received to our letters to this adjuster, asking if he 
was responsible for the article in The Investigator, Fearing the conse- 
quences of his libel he keeps silence, That article was copied in The 
Portland (Me.) Press, and enlarged upon with an attachment about the loss 
of the schooner Anna Frye. An insurance agent of that city paid for the 
insertion of the false statement. The next issue of The Press contained 
the following correction, made without our knowledge of either the false- 
hood or its correction, by the holder of our policy on the schooner 
Anna Frye, ‘“‘Not a Loss. Tuesday morning The Press quotd an 
article from The Chicago Investigator in reference to the Anglo-American 
Insurance Company, and commenting thereon said: ‘One ship broker 
on Commercial street, it is reported, had one of these policies on a marine 
risk, and finds it impossible to collect his insurance.’ The report, we 
are informed by Mr. Gallagher, the well-known ship broker, was incor- 
rect. He says heis the person referred to. He had an insurance with 
the Anglo-American on the schooner Anna Frye, The vessel was lost 








August 27, and he notified the company of the loss about September 
By the rules of insurance the company has sixty days after the notice s 
loss before the payment of the policy, and in this case the sixty days = 
not elapse before November 11. So it will be seen no refusal of payment 
has been or could be made by the company.” 

We have the same right which every other fire insurance company ex. 
ercises, to investigate every loss, and to be satisfied that we are justly 
bound under the terms of our policy. From the exercise of that right we 
cannot be driven by the slanders of any newspaper or the falsehoods of 
any adjuster. The courts of the country are open to every man aggrieved 
by ouracts. But two suits have been instituted against the company 
Those will be defended because the management does not regard the 
company as liable under the policy. If the courts decide otherwise the 
judgments will be paid. In what respect does this action differ from that 
taken by every fire insurance company whose officers do not believe t heir 
company liable under the facts in the case? That losses have been paid,and 
as promptly paid, when this management has been satisfied of their proper 
liability, as by any other company, is established by the fact that during 
twelve months and more of business, notwithstanding some of the insur. 
ance press, but two suits have been brought against the company, 

It is alleged against us that this company will not exhibit its assets for 
the inspection of every curious and inquisitive newspaper seeking adver. 
tisement. Do the fire insurance companies keep their securities in show 
cases, or open their safes to every searcher after knowledge who may step 
into the office? We keep ours under lock and key, and when The Invest. 
igator, or his ‘“‘ prominent adjuster,” comes into the office, we watch every- 
thing closely not worth $100, Perhaps that was the reason why the Chi- 
cago fellow saw so very little in our office worth his having. The old 
adage, “that he who lies will steal,” loses none of its applicatioa to The 
Investigator, or its crank who goes about advertising with ‘‘ fraudulent” 
companies. When satisfied that we are liable under our policy, we pay 
our losses through our bank in Washington, or banks in other cities, 
When not satisfied of our liability, we do as other fire insurance com- 
panies do—sometimes we compromise, other times “for a quiet life” we 
pay, and then again we don’t. No honest man has had occasion to com. 
plain of us, and as for the other kind, they go to The Investigator. Very 
respectfully, ANGLO-AMERICAN Ins. Co, 

WasuincTon, D. C., October 26. D. F. HAMLInK, Secretary. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





The New York Bowery Insurance Company. 

THERE has been a change in the management of the New York Bowery 
Fire Insurance Company. Charles A. Blauvelt has been appointed sec 
retary of the company in the place of Henry Griffen, resigned, The 
promotion of Mr. Blauvelt is in the direction of civil service reform, 
for he has been an energetic worker in the office of the company for nearly 
twenty-six years, and is well fitted to fill the secretary’s chair. J. F. 
Patterson becomes assistant secretary. The New York Bowery hasa capi- 
tal of $300,000 and assets of $900,000. Under the name of the New York 
Alliance it, with another organization, does an agency business in various 
States, The company has been doing business since 1833, and in its 
career its premium income has amounted to $6,184,241, with a corre 
sponding loss aggregate of $2,713,965—a loss ratio of forty-four per cent. 
This is a remarkably good record for fifty-two years. 





Death of Morris Franklin. 


THE death of Morris Franklin, president of the New York Life Insurance 
Company, at his residence at Flushing, last Thursday, was not a surprise, 
for he was over eighty-four years old and his health for some time had been 
in precarious condition. Born October 20, 1801, the son of Thomas F rank. 
lin, a merchant, and at one time chief of the New York Volunteer Fire 
Department, Morris Franklin took an active interest in fire matters and 
was a foreman of one of the companies. He chose law as his pf 
fession in life, and entered politics after being admitted to practice. He 
was an assistant alderman, an alderman and late president of the Board of 
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Aldermen of New York city. He was elected to the State Assembly, where 
he served three years, and afterward he served in the State Senate. Just 

ious to his connection with the New York Life, Mr. Franklin was a 
candidate for the mayorality of New York, as the representive of the 
Whig party, but he was induced to withdraw in favor of the American 
candidate, James Harper, of the well-known publishing house, It was 
in 1845, the birth-year claimed by the New York Life, that Mr. Franklin, 
with others, secured control of the feeble Nautilus Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and reorganized it into the present New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany. In 1848, Mr. Franklin became president of the company, and held 
the office up to the time of his death, a period of nearly thirty-seven years. 
In the early years and up to about fifteen years ago, Mr. Franklin was an 
indefatigable worker in the company’s interest and did much to build it 
up to its present high standard as a life company. He was never regarded, 
however, as an authority on life insurance, but was acknowledged to 
be an able administrative officer, and it is well-known that W. H. Beers, 
the vice-president and actuary, has been the virtual manager for years. 
When Mr. Franklin’s health began to fail, he was pensioned on a salary 
of $20,000 per annum. He leaves a wife, and two sons and two daughters. 
Mr. Franklin has resided at Flushing for twenty-five years; he was warden 
of St. George’s Episcopal Church at that village, and had been trustee 
and also president of the village. Among the institutions that he was 
connected with in New York, was the Empire Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, of which he was a director. 

The funeral services, at Flushing on Sunday afternoon, were very largely 
attended. A service of prayer was held at the house, and a procession 
was then formed to St. George’s Episcopal Church. First walked the 
officers and employees of the New York Life Insurance Company. Next 
came the officers of the church, followed by the hearse, on either side 
of which walked the bearers, and finally a long line of carriages 
containing the family and friends. On reaching the church doors 
the head of the procession halted, and the employees separated 
into two lines which faced each other, and stood with uncovered heads 
while the remains were borne into the church. The coffin was not opened 
inthe church. On it were wreaths of ivy, a sheaf of ripe wheat, and 
some roses and ferns. 

With the late death of President Winston of the Mutual Life, and, 
within the past week, that of President Franklin of the New York Life, 
two of the oldest and most prominent men identified with life insurance 
have passed away. 





The Long Island Insurance Company. 


Tur fact that Superintendent McCall, after a recent €x imination of the Long 
Island Insurance Company, directed the cancellaticn of some $58,000 of 
scrip issued to policyholders by the company in previous years, has been 
somewhat misinterpreted, to the prejudice of the company. The facts are 
these: An amendment to the charter of the company empowered it to 
issue, in addition to ordinary policies, a participating policy, in accord- 
ance with which policyholders received scrip dividends at various times, 
to be redeemed by the company from profits which it might make upon 
its business. In those seasons when the company has been prosperous, 
portions of this scrip has been redeemed. But during the past few years, 
as all underwriters know, underwriting has been, as a rule, unprofitable, 
the Long Island being only one of many companies that failed to make a 
profit on their transactions. As a consequence the surplus was reduced, 
and the liability was correspondingly greater with this outstanding scrip 
charged against the company. The result of the examination showed, 
. With the outstanding scrip considered as a liability (though it is not so 

charged in The New York Insurance Report), that the capital of $300,000 
was impaired forasmall amount. Alter considering the conditions under 
which the scrip was issued, the Insurance Superintendent deemed it just 
that it should be canceled, and this apparent liability was thus wiped out, 

It may be said that a very small percentage of the scrip ever went into 
the hands of policyholders of the company. It ordinarily went to the 
brokers who placed business with the company, and who charged their 
Clients the full premium and reserved the scrip dividends for themselves, 
in addition to their regular commission. In this way this scrip has 
been upon the market, dealt in by speculators, seldom commanding 
more than twenty cents on a dollar. As the charter of the company 
Provided that this scrip should only be paid from the profits of the come 





pany, and as these profits have been a minus quantity for several years, it 
will be seen that the cancellation of the scrip works little if any actus, 
hardship to the holders of it; whereas, the company is strengthened by 
being relieved of a liability that was more apparent than real, for while 
the apparent liability was $58,000, the actual market value of the scrip 
was merely nominal, The Long Island has always been regarded, and 
still is, as a good conservative company, having a capital of $300,000 and 
assets by last annual report of $481,160. Its net premium income last 
year was $186,828, and its total income was $211,024. The excessive fire 
losses last year consumed nearly seventy per cent of the premium income, 
the payment of which caused a reductionin the surplus. The Long Island 
was not alone in encountering such severe losses, many other companies 
finding themselves in the same position, losses and expenses exceeding 
the premium income. The cancellation of this apparent scrip liability 
leaves the company with its $300,000 capital intact and a fair credit to its 
surplus account; in fact, in a better condition for granting indemnity for 
fire losses than heretofore. 





Assumed Confidence in New Hampshire. 


On Monday evening the following communication appeared in The 
New York Evening Post: 

To the Editor of The E peg Cel : 

Str—In your editorial of Wednesday on the subject of New Hampshire 
insurance you say: ‘* Two or three attempts have been made to organize 
new companies in New Hampshire, but only one has been formed.” 

Two new companies are already doing business, the Concord Mutual 
and the Keene Mutual. Besides these are the Granite State Insurance 
Company, which will begin issuing policies by November 1; the Peo- 
ples of Manchester, and the Exeter Mutual, also organized and soon to 
begin business, and another stock company about to be formed at 
Nashua. 

All of these are strong and reliable organizations, and I have yet to 
hear of any hesitancy in any quarter in transferring policies from the old 
companiesto the new. There is a general feeling of satisfaction among the 
people of our snug little State that the malice of the foreign companies had 
entirely miscarried, and that the companies themselves are the only suf- 
ferers by their action. 

Concorp, N. H., October 23. 

Commenting on this letter, the editor of The Evening Post said : 

“Mr. Hubbard’s cheerful confidence does not appear to be generally 
shared by New Hampshire people. The Concord Monnor, the leading 
paper of his city, said only a week ago that ‘ the lack caused by the with- 
drawal of the companies had not been supplied ;’ that ‘ the companies 
that had been formed or are being organized can insure only a part of the 
property that will require insurance between the present time and the first 
of January ;’ that ‘ the situation is alarming ;’ that ‘ the mercantile indus- 
tries are already suffering ;’ and that ‘abuse of the foreign companies’ 
will not solve the problem. The further remark of The Monitor, that 
‘what the State needs is less windy eloquence of the stump-speech 
varety and more hard, common sense,’ appears to hit Mr. Hubbard's 
case.” 

Ata meeting at Nashua, N. H., on Saturday and at Woodsville on 
Tuesday, steps were taken to organize the Capital Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Nashua. It has been voted to organize under the State laws a 
mutual fire insurance company with a guaranteed fund of $50,000, acting 
in harmony with the stock company when completed. A portion of the 
guarantee fund was subscribed, the par value of shares being placed at 
$50, and a committee appointed to complete the subscription. 


Epw. W. Husparp. 





Gambling Legalized by Valued Policy Laws. 


EpWARD ATKINSON, political economist, president of the Boston Man- 
ufacturers Mutual, and closely identified with the factory mutual insur 
ance interest, has written a letter to ex-Governor Cheney of New Hamp- 
shire, stating the willingness of the factory mutuals of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island to do an underground insurance business in New Hamp- 
shire, not to be affected in any way by the valued policy act. In this 
letter Mr. Atkinson, at the request of ex-Governor Chency, gives a very 
clear and comprehensive explanation of the underwriting principles gov- 
erning contracts of indemnity, and he shows, in his forcible style, that 
valued policy laws convert insurance contracts into mere wagers and 
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insurance companies into gambling institutions guided by no business 
Sagacity or sense of prudence, The letter reads as follows: 


Hon. P. C. CHENEY, Manchester, N. H.: 


DEAR S1rR—Since you have made application to the factory mutual insurance 
companies to have your property inspected, and the right instructions given to you 
to fit it with such apparatus for the prevention of loss by fire as may make it a suit- 
able property to be insured by said companies, I beg to call your attention to the 
fact that none of the so-called factory mutual insurance companies of Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island transact any business in the State of New Hampshire. All 
their contracts, agreements, settlements of losses and other matters of business are 
transacted by their officers, thereto appointed, in their own offices in the respective 
States of Massachusetts and Rhode Island. If you, a citizen of New Hampshire, 
become a member of either of these corporations by accepting a policy of insurance 
promising you indemnity for loss by fire, you will come under the jurisdiction of 
Massachusetts and of Rhode Island respectively, and so far as this matter goes you 
can have no recourse to the statutes of New Hampshire. You will, therefore, be 
unable to enforce a recent law of New Hampshire, of which we have received in- 
formation, known as a ‘‘ valued policy" law. By the terms of this act, as we are 
informed, any insurance company transacting business in the State of New Hamp- 
shire might become legally obliged to pay to the assured the sum named in the face 
of the policy in case of the total loss of the property insured, instead of the sum 
which would be the equitable measure of indemnity to which he would be entitled 
under the well established rules which constitute a part of the science of underwrit- 
jng in any true sense, and upon which any sound and safe system of fire under- 
writing must, of necessity, be founded. Assuming that you may be willing to place 
yourself as a citizen of New Hampshire in this relation to insurance companies 
organized and managed under the jurisdiction of the courts and of the authorities 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, and that your property may be suitably 
guarded against loss by fire, we shall be very glad to transact the necessary busi- 
ness of making a contract of insurance with you in Boston at any time which may 
be convenient to you. 


You have asked me personally to state to you my views of the underlying prin- 
ciple governing contracts of indemnity in accordance with which our business is 
transacted, and I may be under the necessity of treating this subject at some length 
in order that it may be fully comprehended. 


Reference might be made to all the decisions of all the courts in all the cases in 
which the question of what constitutes indemnity has arisen, and yet to this subject 
of very great and immediate importance, I think the least attention has yet been 
given either by legislators, business men or political economists; while no atten- 
tion has been given to the subject by the every-day people, whose only interest in 
the matter is assumed by themselves to be—that in case of a loss by fire on their 
own property they may be able to recover a certain sum of money from the insur- 
ance company in which it may have been insured. 


I now beg to call your attention to a broad distinction which should be made be- 
tween insuring property against loss by fire and insuring the owner of such prop- 
erty a certain measure of indemnity in money in case such a loss occurs. 

Insurance against loss by fire consists in taking every measure consistent with 
reasonable economy for preventing loss from the few unavoidable fires which must, 
in the nature of things, occur. Most fires are the result of negligence or ignorance 
in construction and carelessness or crime in occupation. Very few fires are un- 
avoidable. A much greater proportion of the losses by fire are due to negli- 
gence and ignorance than even the proportion of fires themselves. The unavoid- 
able fires are most easily guarded against or provided for with adequate means for 
the prevention of loss. No insurance company and no outside pesson or corpora- 
tion can insure property against loss by fire. In other words, no person or cor- 
poration can prevent the occurrence of fire or reduce the measure of loss when a 
fire occurs except the owner himself or his agents. The underwriter may advise 
the owner and may assist him, but the owner himself or his agent must do the work 
on his own behalf for the prevention of or insurance against loss. This is the 
fundamental principle upon which the factory mutual insurance system has been 
established. 

We now come to the question of indemnity in money in case a loss by fire has 
occurred. Let us assume the case of an owner of property in New Hampshire 
which cost $10,000, but which in the course of time has become measurably depre- 
ciated by use, or which would cost much less to replace in consequence of lower 
prices of materials and labor; say that it is worth to him or to anyone else only 
$8000. Yet let us assume that he willfully or foolishly permits himself to be per- 
suaded by an agent of an insurance company, whose only interest in the matter is 
in his own commission, to insure that property for the sum ($10,000) which it 
originally cost, and that he paysa premium thereon. Without any intentional 
neglect or carelessness on his part it is destroyed by fire. What is the measure of 
his loss? Is it $10,000 or $8000? What is the true measure of indemnity? It 
may be said that he had paid a premium on $10,000, What of it? No man could 
know as well as himself that he had paid a premium on more than the property was 
worth. His overpayment is therefore his own fault. 

Is itjthe business of the State to guard him against his own folly ? 

Is it the business of the State to prevent him or to protect him from willfully 
making a contract which, if made in the same way by many other persons, even 
though he himself be an honest and upright person, he knows would prove to he 
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an incentive to the willful destruction of property by the owners thereof, or to will. 
ful neglect on their part in order that the property might be destroyed with Brofit 
to the owners ? 

Is it not rather the business of the State to instruct him that an insurance com- 
pany which would issue a policy whereby they would make a bet of $10,000 against 
his premium (may be of $100) that such property would not be destroyed by fire 
would be a mere gambling company, guided by no business Sagacity, by no onan 
of prudence, and would be an utterly unfit company for him or any other Persons 
of intelligence to enter into a contract with, even though such a company might 
have complied with the very inadequate standard of solvency which is set up by the 
several States in which the endeavor is made to control the contracts of insurance 
by statute, and to relieve citizens from ordinary business prudence in making such 
contracts ? 

But these are mere preliminary suggestions. The final question is, what money 
or what fund is administered by the officers of a stock insurance company, and 
from what source is the money derived which is paid out by the stock insurance 
company as indemnity for loss ? 

In order that this may be made very plain, we will limit the consideration of this 
question tothe same limit which the present statute of New Hampshire has im. 
posed upon its citizens by the recent act. The practical effect of this act is, that 
every sagacious, honest or prudent underwriter of any other State is forbidden 
from transacting business in the State of New Hampshire, while the insurance 
companies of New Hampshire must increase their rates of premium to cover the 
additional risk which they will be forced to take in compliance with this law. 

A few of the citizens of New Hampshire who control the larger amounts of 
of property will of course go into other States and transact the businesss of insur- 
ance with the companies of other States; but the great mass of the people of New 
Hampshire, under this act, will be compelled to negotiate betting contracts under 
the name of policies of insurance, with the companies now or hereafter to be organ- 
ized within the State of New Hampshire. When these companies have been 
organized, and the losses occur from which the face of the so-called valued policies 
and all other losses are to be paid, what money will be applied to such payments? 
Will it be the capital belonging to the stockholders of the insurance companies? 
Possibly; in case of a great conflagration, by which the premiums which had 
been paid to them by the assured will have been exhausted, and by which such 
stock companies may be rendered bankrupt. In such event they may be obliged 
to apply their capital, as far as it will go, to the payment of these valued policies of 
insurance. In the absence, however, of any such conflagration by which the 
premiums received by the insurance companies are wholly exhausted, the source 
from which all losses and expenses will be paid will be the sum contributed in 
premiums by the assured. 

The contract of insurance is in all cases a contract for mutual co-operation and 
for the distribution of a loss among the members of an insurance company, the 
assured being the members, whether the company is nominally organized on what 
is known as the mutual plan or what is known as the stock plan. This contract of 
insurance will be the less safe and the more expensive, the more the risks are con- 
centrated in one place or in a small number of cities or towns. 

The citizens of New Hampshire who cannot go into another State to transact 
the business of insurance will, therefore, be compelled under this law to combine 
in insufficient numbers within a very narrow limit if they undertake to distribute 
their own losses among themselves. They will, therefore, of necessity, pay higher 
premiums in order that the fund from which their losses or bets are to be paid may 
suffice for their protection. They will also be obliged to pay a much higher 
premium, in order that the fund which they themselves may deposit with their own 
insurance companies may suffice to meet the face of the valued policy when the 
value of the property destroyed shall have been less than that sum. They will, 
therefore, be obliged to cover their own indemnity by their own contributions of 
premiums, and to put up such an additional sum of money as will suffice to cover 
the bets which their own insurance companies will now be compelled to make, that 
Tom, Dick and Harry will not set their insured property on fire. In other words, 
except so far as the owners of property can escape the burthen of this statute by 
going into another State for the transaction of their insurance business, the citizens 
of New Hampshire will be compelled to receive a contract which would be unfit 
for them to ask, from a company which is compelled to issue a contract which is 
unfit to be given, 

During my experience as an underwriter my attention has been frequently called 
to the want of discrimination on the part of the assured, in the selection of the in- 
surance companies whose contracts they accepted, as well as to the want of con- 
sideration of the true nature of the contract, whether made with a mutual insurance 
company or with a stock insurance company. This want of judgment is most fre- 
quently manifested in attempts to obtain a contract of indemnity at less than cost. 
I-have, however, never expected to see the fundamental principles of sound under- 
writing impaired by a statute of a New England State, to the end that the-citizens 
of that State should be compelled by law to make contracts each with the other 
which are not only unsafe and unsuitable to be made, but which will be very costly 
to the assured, if ever made. 

If you become a member of the factory mutual companies, or if you find it im- 
possible to negotiate contracts of indemnity with the insurance companies of other 
States outside of New Hampshire, your loss will be appraised and your measure of 
indemnity, partial or total, will be determined by sworn appraisers thereto @p- 
pointed, according ta the terms of the contract, to wit.; “* The amount of said loss 
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or damage (to you) will be estimated according to the actual value of the insured 
at the time when such loss or damage happened.” 

If you desire to insure a profit over and above this actual loss—or if you expect 
to recover the face of the policy in case of a total loss, when the value of the prop- 
erty is much less, it would be obviously unsuitable for us or for any prudent under- 
writers to entertain your application. 

I beg to submit to you the enclosed statement of the manner in which your loss 
will be appraised in case you are unfortunately thereto subjected. It is to be hoped 
that you will not be under the necessity of making a claim upon your underwriter. 
Our experience proves that after due measures for preventing loss have been taken 
—although it is probable that every member has been subjected to a fire and per- 
haps many fires—the majority of our members have not suffered from a fire which 
has caused a loss sufficient for them to make a claim upon their underwriters. This 
simply proves how effectively the owners of property may insure themselves against 
Joss by fire, The inherent risk of fire occurring in the factories insured by the 
factory mutual is doubtless much greater than the average risk of all other prop- 
erty. Our risks are all known as “‘ special hazards.” 

Furthermore, the indemnity which we have been called upon to pay—with the 
expense of conducting the business added thereto—now average less than one- 
quarter of one per cent per annum, and has averaged less than one-third of one 
per cent per annum during the whole period of the existence of the company; the 
gain in recent years being mainly attributable to the introduction of the system of 
automatic sprinkling, which you are adopting for the protection of your mills, 

Trusting that this explanation of our methods and the theory on which a true 
system of underwriting should be conducted will be satisfactory to you, we hope 
ere long to include you among the members of the factory mutual companies. 

Very respectfully your obedient servant, 
EDWARD ATKINSON, 


No clearer or more concise demonstration of the evil effect of valued 
policy contracts and the true nature of the indemnity guaranteed by in- 
surance companies has been published. The factory mutuals in signi- 
fying their willingness, through Mr. Atkinson, to write risks in New 
Hampshire by underground channels, have however taken a position 
opposed to all other classes of companies, The stock companies withdrew 
from the State in a body when the valued policy measure became law, and 
have loyally refused to write property in the State while the law was in 
force, thus manifesting in a practical way their disapproval of the act and 
surrendering all profits which it might be claimed they were realizing on 
the business done in New Hampshire. Prominent mutual companies, 
doing a general business, also withdrew from the State ; but it appears 
that the factory mutuals, while probably approving the course of other 
companies in thus opposing the obnoxious law, taking advantage of the 
withdrawal of insurance protection, will take such mill risks as they can 
get in New Hampshire. At the late annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Fire Insurance Union, composed of all the large mutual fire 
insurance companies of Massachusetts, except the mill mutual compa- 
nies, the following resolution was adopted : 


Voted—That it is the sense of this meeting that we indorse the action of the mutual 
companies who have withdrawn business from the State of New Hampshire, and 
extend our sympathy and hearty co-operation, and that we will do all we can to 
sustain them, That we will use all proper influence to see that all representatives 
to our legislature are informed of the evil effects of the valued policy act, and seek 
to have them oppose any such legislation should it be presented. 


With a full appreciation of the evil tendencies of the valued policy 
law, would not a decided refusal to do underground business in New 
Hampshire be the more consistent course for the factory mutuals of New 
England to pursue? 





The Mutual Reserve Fund Life and E. B. Harper. 


- A QUARTERLY meeting of the board of directors of the Mutual Reserve 
Fund Life Association of New York was held last week, at which the 
Teport of transactions submitted was accepted as satisfactory. President 
E. B. Harper during an interview, held subsequently, said : 

“The report of the association submitted for the quarter ending Sep- 
tember 30, and approved by the board of directors, is highly encouraging, 
and shows an uninterrupted growth of business during the summer 
months, During the current year our new business has aggregated about 
$35,000,000, It is interesting to trace the growth of our business in the 
various States of the country and in other countries, and I have just com- 
pleted a statement of aggregates, showing the new business written by 
the Mutual Reserve from January t to September 1, 1885, in the various 
Sections, The compilation covers, it will be noticed, the transactions of 





eight months, and the new insurance accepted in the various localities 
was as follows: 

** Alabama, $367,000; Arizona, $105,000; Arkansas, $248,000; Col- 
orado, $540,500; Connecticut, $623,500; California, $948,000; District 
of Columbia, $724,500; Dakota, $346,000 ; Delaware, $25,500; Florida, — 
$13,000; Georgia, $260,500; Indiana, $171,500; Illinois, $1,935,000; 
Indian Territory, $5000; Iowa, $338,500; Idaho, $68,000; Kentucky, 
$780,500; Kansas, $579,500; Louisiana, $19,000; Michigan, $737,500 ; 
Maryland, $466,000; Minnesota, $493,500; Massachusetts, $312,500 ; 
Montana, $54,000; Maine, $37,000; Missouri, $1,845,000; Mississippi, 
$5000; New York, $11,592,500; Nebraska, $1,492,500; New Jersey, 
$533,500; North Carolina, $246,500; New Mexico, $6500; New Hamp- 
shire, $10,000; Ohio, $52,000; Oregon, $171,000; Pennsylvania, 
$1,797,000; Rhode Island, $136,000 ; South Carolina, $471,000; Tennes- 
see, $361,000; Texas, $238,000; Utah, $8000; Virginia, $591,000; Ver- 
mont, $34,000; West Virginia, $209,000; Washington Territory, $28,000 ; 
Wisconsin, $34,500; Wyoming, $39,500; Canada, $4,617,000; England, 
$39,500 ; Mexico, $5000 ; Belgium, $5000. 

** The total business in eight months, to September 1, was $34,767,000. 
It will be observed that $11,592,500, or one-third of this aggregate, was 
written in New York, right where the great contest against the operations 
of the company has centered. In Canada we wrote $4,617,000, the larg- 
est amount next to New York, and there we have had much opposition 
to contend with. The amount of business done there is somewhat sur- 
prising, because the law authorizing the admittance of the Mutual 
Reserve to the Dominion was but recently passed, we having re- 
ceived the necessary license in the latter part of June of this year, 
so that the operations of the company there cover about three months. 
The next State in order of business is Missouri, where those opposed 
to us induced the insurance department to publish an adverse re- 
port, showing all our assets, including United States bonds, to be lia- 
bilities, in addition to what we owed. The excitement created by this 
action resulted in our being able to place on our books in eight months 
$1,845,000 business taken in Missouri. The next best State was Penn- 
sylvania, where the Insurance Commissioner withdrew our license under 
the pretense that we did not make our report upon the day it was required 
by the insurance department, although no request had been made for the 
report and our license had not expired and would not expire until in 
October, 1885. But the action of the Commissioner created so much in- 
terest that our business was increased 100 per cent over the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, and, as our report shows, we did a busi- 
ness in Pennsylvania of $1,797,000 in eight months’ time. The Nebraska 
showing of $1,492,500 was brought about by the contest which we had in 
securing admission to that State, and when we finally received permis- 
sion to do business there, we were overrun with applications from that 
State. Our experience has been that wherever a controversy has arisen 
about this association, in public print, our business has been largely built 
up thereby in that locality. Prominent men in all parts of the country. 
now solicit us for insurance protection, and it was only this morning that 
we received an application from the Secretary of State of Kentucky. 

‘* During the present year $707,000 was collected by assessments up to 
October 1, and the October and December call will bring the aggregate 
up to more than $1,000,000. Altogether we will make seven single 
assessments upon members for the year 1885, and the cost of insurance 
thereby estimated averages about one-third of the usual rate of an ordin- 
ary life policy, and this embracing a period, it will be remembered, pro- 
lific with pneumonia. One-fourth of the amount collected is laid away, 
deposited in the trust company. The tontine reserve fund on hand Sep- 
tember 30, amounted to $460,056, and adding to this what has been paid 
during the month of October, the fund now amounts to about $500,000, 
Our reserve accumulations are for the payment uf death losses, and can- 
not be used for any other purpose. The plan followed is to apportion 
from the tontine fund to the original member, at the end of five years, his 
portion of the tontine accumulations, on the condition that he continues 
the membership for ten years longer. After fifteen years of membership, 
the tontine accumulations take the place of cash contributions by mem- 
bers for meeting death claims. So that the tontine accumulations can 
be used only in payment of death losses, and are available in lieu of the 
payments required of persistent members after the fifteen-year period. 

‘* During the growth of this company, we have met with frequent 
attempts to obtain money fraudulently, by presenting bogus claims and 
demanding payment thereof. We have always taken the position that 
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honest claims shall be paid and dishonest ones shall not be paid. We 
have discovered in our investigations, organized bodies of men who are 
devoting their time to the robbery of life insurance companies, and it is 
noteworthy that the issuing of incontestable policies is directly in the line 
“to aid these robbers in their nefarious labor.” 





British and American Methods of Supervising Insurance 
Companies. 


RICHARD TEECE read a paper upon State supervision in insurance, at a re- 
cent meeting of the Insurance Institute of New South Wales, from which 
the following is extracted : 


The principle of /aissez faire or of non-intervention by government in 
the affairs of the people over whom it rules, probably finds more general 
acceptance among Anglo-Saxon communities than in those of any other 
nation. The general acceptance of this doctrine would appear to bea 
legitimate conclusion from the logic of experience ; no nation, ancient or 
modern, has exhibited so large a capacity for self-government as our own, 
and the authorities who have, throughout its history, controlled the des- 
tinies of our race have wisely fostered and encouraged the growth of this 
capacity. And it cannot be matter for aught but congratulation that enter- 
prises for the successful conduct of which the individual has shown him- 
self capable have suffered but slight interference, and have been opposed 
by but few obstacles on the part of the State. There is, however, a point 
at which non-interference becomes neglect ; and it is the duty, as it is the 
characteristic, of the prudent ruler to avoid as well the Charybdis of cul- 
pable neglect as the Scylla of unnecessary interference. The great ques- 
tion is to find the point at which the limit of the functions of government 
should be placed ; this, I venture to say, can only be learned from the 
teaching of experience. Theaim of British rulers—in our day at least— 
in this matter has been to provide that while no enterprise shall be checked 
by needless restrictions, it shall not be prosecuted in concealment ; 
that while it shall be allowed to shape its own course, and pursue its own 
career, it shall leave beacons along its path, in order that those who arein 
search of it shall be able to find it; that while it shall be permitted the 
full exercise of the capacity to conceive and the ability to execute what- 
ever designs may appear necessary to its development, it shall not execute 
(however much it may conceive) anything which shall be prejudicial to 
the State or injurious to the interests of the people committed to its care, 
In short, that anything which is attempted or accomplished shall be done, 
not under cover of night, nor out of sight of the community, but in open 
day, with the sunlight of public opinion illuminating its every ramifica- 
tion. 

In this view most British governments (indeed I may’say most English- 
speaking people) have deemed it necessary to include insurance com- 
panies among those enterprises which they consider fit objects for their 
paternal care. It is not without a feeling of shame that I here record it 
that our own colony is a defaulter in this respect ; and not in this respect 
only. In this colony not only is the life assurance interest of greater 
magnitude than in any other of our group, but friendly and building soci- 
eties have also become most potent factors in our national life.. And yet 
this trio of institutions, the guardian of millions of the funds of the com- 
munity, and especially of that part of the community which is least 
able to care for itself, and by which disaster would be most keenly 
felt, is allowed to go on without care, without supervision, with- 
out control (or which is worse still, with an empty pretense 
of control), and no parliament has been able to spare time from the strug- 
gle for roads and bridges to give even a passing thought toit. It is be- 
cause I consider the existence of the state of things as a reproach to our 
colony that I have to-night brought before you the question of State su- 
pervision in insurance, and if I can only induce this institute to take steps 
to remedy this, even though I should fail to convince you that I have indi- 
cated the course along which such steps should proceed, I shall feel amply 
repaid for what little trouble I have taken. 

shall confine myself chiefly, if not entirely, to life assurance ; firstly, 
because the need for legislation is more urgent in that branch; secondly, 
because there are many gentlemen listening to me to-night who are much 
better qualified to speak on the cognate branches than I am. 

The line along which I propose to proceed is to present you witha 
resume of what has already been done elsewhere in this matter of legisla- 
tion, and then to indicate what I think are the principles upon which leg- 
islation should be based, and in doing so I propose to limit myself in two 
directions—(1) I shall deal only with the enactments of English-speaking 
countries, because it is in these that insurance has found the most con- 
genial soil and has reached the highest state of development ; and (2) I 
shall confine my attention to such of these enactments only as are con- 
cerned with the control and supervision of insurance companies as dis- 
tinguished from those which merely confer on them a legal status. 

It will be convenient to adopt somewhat of a chronological arrange- 
ment, and I shall therefore first invite your attention to a consideration of 
my subject as it relates to the United States of America, Do not, how- 
ever, feel any apprehension that I am going to inflict on you a complete 
history of the insurance legislation of America, confident as I am that 
neither my industry nor your patience is equal to such an undertaking. 
In that country there are at present, as far as I can discover, no less than 
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forty-three States and Territories, each one of which has an insurance coq 

of its own, and probably four out of every five of these codes are annually 
subjected to such an amount of tinkering by ambitious and enerally 
imcompetent legislators that the average student of insurance iterature 
shrinks in despair from the =. to familiarize himself with them Tn 
the words of the editor of THE SPEcTATOR, in the introduction to The 
Insurance Year Book for 1884-85: ‘‘ These laws are as varied as the in 
genuity of State legislation could make them, incongruous, inharmonioys 
and in some instances unconstitutional, as has been declared by the high 

est State courts. Still, as long as they remain unrepealed, or unti e 
national code of insurance laws supersedes them, they must be observed.” 
Although there were in many of the States laws relating to insurance and 
to the control of insurance companies dated back as far certainly as fift 

years ago, there seems little doubt that the principles underlying the ex. 
isting enactments (and the cardinal principles are common to all) were 
fully embodied in the Massachusetts code about 1855 or 1856, and owed 
their existence to the Hon. Elizur Wright. In saying this I do not over. 
look the fact that a year or two earlier the laws of New York were so 
amended as to require from insurance companies full and complete re. 
turns of their business. But it isto Mr. Wright and to Massachusetts 
that we must look for the introduction of the principle, the cardinal one 
as it seems to me in American legislation, of a valuation by the State in 
the person of its Commissioner or Superintendent of the assets and liabil- 
ities of the companies doing business within its jurisdiction. The accom. 
plished editor of The Insurance Monitor, in his valuable centennial Blue 
Book, thus refers to the matter: ‘‘The perfection of a system for super- 
vising a life business must be ascribed to the Massachusetts department 
under the direction of E. Wright, aad the successive Massachusetts re. 
ports down to 1865, afterwards published in a single volume, furnished as 
one of the first popular explanations of the principles of life insurance in. 
sured in this country.” Without going into details, which are not neces. 
sary for my present purpose, I may broadly indicate the general principles 
which are embodied in the insurance statutes of the United States. In 
each State the business, under all branches, is under the control of an 
insurance department, at the head of which is a Superintendent or Com. 
missioner; there is no fusion of all branches—fire, life, marine, etc.—in 
one company, as with us, but a life assurance company is prohibited from 
transacting fire or marine business ; before commencing to transact busi- 
ness a company must make a deposit (generally of $100,000, say £20,000) 
with the Superintendent; in some cases separate deposits have to be 
made in several States ; each company has to render a very full annual 
return of the business transacted, the moneys received and disbursed, the 
securities in which its assets are invested and a statement of its financial 
condition. The Superintendent is required and directed to make a 
periodical valuation of the assets and liabilities of each company, and, if 
the result of the examination warrants it, to issue a certificate of solvency, 
which alone is the company’s authority to transact business, The various 
enactments provide what standard shall be employed in valuing the 
liabilities of the company ; the awkwardness of this, however, is that the 
States cannot agree under what conditions a company can be said to be 
solvent. The standards of valuation range all the way from the “ Expe- 
rience Table,” with four per cent on Massachusetts, down to the 
** American Table,” with six per cent in Minnesota; so that a company 
might be perfectly solvent in the latter which might be hopelessly bank- 
rupt in the former. In the event of insolvency (or impairment, as it is 
sometimes euphemistically termed), the company is placed in the hands 
of a receiver, and where the carcass is, there do the eagles gather to- 
gether. What a good equity suit is to the lawyers of our country, a life 
company in the hands of a receiver is to the lawyers of the United States. 
Two of the largest American companies—the Continental and the Life 
Association of America—went into the hands of receivers in 1876 and 
1878, respectively, and they are still there ; and if I might be permitted to 
parody Gray, I might add: 


They both in calm repose await 
A decent burial by the parent State. 


Mr. Teece summed up his comparisun of the British and American sys 
tems of insurance supervisions as follows : 


Let us ask, does it appear that the legislation of America has realized 
the expectations formed of it? Does not the list of insolvencies at once 
answer in the negative? It is no argument to the contrary to say that a 


much larger and more disastrous list can be compiled from the history of 


British companies. We shall see that the insolvencies of British com- 
panies have been rendered possible through the absence of legislation ; 
those of American companies in the face of legislation, which was specially 
devised to render such catastrophes impossible, or, at most, of very U0- 
frequent occurrence. British companies have collapsed, as the result of 
many years of shameful mismanagement ; but the American companies 
received from the Superintendent certificates of solvency year by yeat UP 
to the very date of their failure, and we know well enough that an insolv- 
ent life company is not the mushroom growth of a single night, but 
development of many years of retrogression. The result of Americat 
legislation has been to lull the public to sleep, to lead it to trust implicitly 
in a system which only pretended to give security, and to take away from 
the people the incentive to observe, to examine, to scrutinize for them- 
selves. Theoretically, this legislation is based on sound principles—prme 
tically it has proved to be rotten. 
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MERE MENTION. 


—The Mutual Life last week paid $98,855 in death claims and 
$19,126.25 in endowments. 

—O. S, Warren, a prominent agent at Silver City, New Mexico, died 
recently, aged thirty-eight years. 

—Delafield & Snow, leading insurance agents of St. Louis, suffered 
from a recent fire in the building in which their office is located. 


—The Milwaukee Board of Fire Insurance Underwriters held its annual 
meeting last week, and re-elected the former board of officers and execu- 


tive committee. 

—The United Firemens Insurance Company of Philadelphia has ap- 
pointed James E. Cowan agent at St. Louis, and W. H. Craig & Co. 
agents at Kansas City. 

—The present year will complete the first ten years of business for the 
Prudential Insurance Company of America, and also the first ten years of 
the history of industrial insurance in this country. 


—George W. Cory, formerly in the fire insurance business, but of late 
with the Security Live Stock Insurance Company of Bloomington, III., 
has opened a branch office for the company in Chicago. 


—Last Wednesday was the last day which Massachusetts assessment 
companies were allowed to deposit the amount of one full mortuary 
assessment with the State Treasurer as an emergency fund, in compliance 
with the law. We have not yet seen a list of all the defaulting associa- 
tions, 

—Ata meeting of the New York Board of Fire Underwriters held last 
week, resolutions on the death of George T. Hope, prepared by a com- 
mittee appointed just after his demise, were adopted. A memoriam 
resolution was also passed on the death of Cornelius Walford. 


—John R. Hegeman, vice-president of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, celebrated his crystal wedding Monday evening at his 
home in Brooklyn, It was attended by a large number of personal 
friends of the couple and members of the life insurance fraternity. 


—Articles of incorporation for the Dakota Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company have been filed with the Territorial Auditor. The headquarters of 
the company will be at Watertown, and the president is Gen. H. R, 
Pease, This is the first Dakota company organized under the new law. 


—The suit of the Hibernia Insurance Company of New Orleans against 
the Insurance Company of North America for a large amount alleged to 
be due on reinsurances, was referred to Judge A. G. Brice, master in 
chancery, who in pursuance of order of court heard the case and has 
rendered his report. The decision is that the Insurance Company of 
North America is indebted to the Hibernia for $27,986.79 with interest. 


—The Chicago Fire Underwriters Association met last Tuesday, 
and by a vote of twenty-nine to nine defeated the amendments to the con- 
stitution allowing twenty per cent commissions to be paid for dwelling 
tisks, and modifying the eligibility clause so as to let in real estate men 
and other ‘‘ outsiders.” This action is a declaration of war against 
“double headers,” and the determination is to enforce the noninter- 
course rule against the companies which have appointed subs whose busi- 
ness is not ‘‘ principally” fire insurance. 

—John A. Kurtz has taken an interest in the firm of Grubb, Paxton & 
Co, of Indianapolis. We have referred occasionally to the underground 
connections of this firm with certain British companies of questionable 
Standing, and apropos of this, the following paragraph that recently ap- 
peared in an Indianapolis newspaper is suggestive: ‘‘ Wm. Whittaker, 
Esq., of Barrow-on-Furness, Eng., who has been traveling over America, 
Spent some time last week with W. C. Grubb in our city, and sails for 
home with a favorable report of this field on Wednesday next on the City 
of Rome.” 

—After accepting the resignation of Superintendent of Fire Bullwinkle, 
the Chicago Board of Underwriters referred the selection of a successor 
to the patrol committee. The committee have decided to recommend the 
appointment of Captain Edward T. Shepherd, and, as their recommenda- 
tion is equivalent to an appointment, Captain Shepherd will undoubtedly 
get the place. Captain Shepherd was born in New York city, May 7, 
1850, He went to Chicago in November, 1856, and has lived.there ever 





since. He joined Patrol Company No. 1 November 1, 1875, and his 
faithful services were acknowledged by transferring him to Company No. 
2, of which he became lieutenant and then captain. In August, 1881, he 
was made captain of Company No. 1, and he will become superintendent 
on November 1, when Superintendent Bullwinkle retires to go into the 
cattle business. 


—Articles of incorporation of the Minneapolis Fire Insurance Company 
have been filed in the Secretary of State’s office at St. Paul, Minn. The 
object of the institution is to effect insurance on manufactories, mills, 
elevators, and contents on loss and damage by fire and lightning. The 
principal office of the company will be in Minneapolis, Capital stock, 
$50,000. The first board of directors will consist of B. F. Nelson, D. M. 
Gilmore, J. T. Wyman, C. A. Bovey, F. A. Chamberlain and R. C. Lea- 
vitt, all of Minneapolis; M. G. Morton of Winona; E. R. Smith of Le 
Sueur; and F, Weyerhauser of Rock Island. 


—The chief of the Paris Fire Department is now in this country, and 
is inspecting the fire service in different cities. Heisacolonel in the 
French army, is a man of a high order of intelligence and has made an 
excellent record in command of the fire brigade. He has been treated to 
various exhibitions of fire-controlling appliances in this city, including 
some of the means of private fire protection adopted in some of the great 
warehouses of the city—automatic fire alarms, automatic sprinklers, etc. 
Unfortunately the colonel does not speak English and has to be accom- 
panied by an interpreter, but he has made an excellent impression on all 
who have met him. 


—With a view to separate the Newark, N. J., police and fire depart- 
ments from the influence of politics, an act putting these departments 
under the control of commissioners was voted on by the citizens last 
week. The voters of Newark manifested their approval of the commission 
act by adopting it by a majority of 5000 votes. Of this act the counsel of 
the NewJersey State Firemen’s Association says : ‘‘ The cost of maintain- 
ing these commissions is a proper and necessary matter for study and criti- 
cism ; but in the light of the advantages to be gained, our taxpayers will 
get the full value of their money, and the commissioners will twice earn 
all that they will receive. It rests with the common council to determine 
the salaries of the commissioners, not exceeding $2000.” 


—A writer for a newspaper, who admits that he has a “ leaning toward 
assessment insurance” in the last issue of the paper referred to, says: 
“ But we never spoil a story for the sake of relationship. A few days ago 
we happened to be present when a policyholder was paying an assess- 
ment. He said: ‘The paying of these assessments always brings to 
mind an incident that occurred when postage stamps first came into use, 
The adhesive properties of the gum were not very good. It was hard to 
make the stamps stick, and harder to make them stay stuck. They often 
dropped off after the letter was in the mails. A fellow, after a tedious 
time in getting a stamp to adhere, and having but little confidence that it 
would remain attached, wrote just below it, ‘ paid, if the d—d thing. 
sticks.’ I pay when called upon, but I always wonder if the d—d thing 
will stick until I get to the end of the route for which I am posted.’ His 
adhesive faith in the cohesive properties of assessment life insurance was 
much like that of the man in relation to the gum on first postage stamps.” 


—Last Thursday, at a meeting of the trustees, P.B. Armstrong was 
reinstated as secretary of the Mutual Fire Insurance Company of New 
York, the resignation of J. R. Waters having been accepted after two 
weeks’ service as secretary. Twenty-eight trustees were present at the 
meeting, and after Mr. Armstrong’s re-election, seven recalcitrant trust- 
ees handed in their resignations, which were accepted. It is said that 
there will be no attempt to fill the vacancies. Mr. Armstrong is once 
more ensconced in the office at the secretary’s desk, conducting the busi- 
ness of the company. Though not unwilling to talk two weeks ago 
about his unjust treatment by certain of the trustees, the redoubtable 
secretary, when approached after his vindication, did not deem it discreet 
to speak of the subsequent action of the trustees, but said: ‘I confess 
that it was gratifying to me that the press, diametrically opposed to the 
plan of insurance followed by this company and persistently advo- 
cated by myself, was unanimous in the sentiment that the previous action 
of the trustees was uncalled for and unjust. I am free to admit that my 
reinstatement in the company was largely attributable to the influence of 
the insurance press in creating a public sentiment against those opposed 
to me in the management of the company,” 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 











New York State Companies. 
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Other State Companies Doing Business in New York, 
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- soojooo | 115.56 |*July,"8s/ 5 |Juneas,’8s) 10376 inn, a. seb 420,000 2or.66 |*Oct.’8s | “4 | tad 
, .o2 |*Aug.,’3 6 |Sep. s5,"85| 170 American Central, St. Louis........ 25 ,000 | 128.43 |*Jfan.,'85 5 i 
ss | serere| sSocs tues] 6. bee sits) as | AmmemyCearay tpt] Si) Somme] eta eats) § | 
100 200,000 390.23 tale: "85 eos 200 Boatmans F, and M. Pittsburgh....| 50 250,000} 116.41 |*July,’84 3 136 
20 300,000] 203.21 |*July,’85| 14 |Sep. 8,’85| 122 California, San Francisco-......---- 100 600,000 | 115.63 |t July,’85 | 115 
’ Citizens, Cincinnati-.... -- 200,000} 137.62 | July,’85 | §2 110 
70 210,002 | 172.75 sAug.,’8s 4 fom 2,'85 118 Citizens, Pittsburgh...... 50 §00,000} 101.13 |* July, "85 3 107 
ap papas a ae : July — = Citizens, St. Louis................. 1co 200,000] 189.07 |*July,’85 | 3 125 
s 1,000,000] 253.52 |*July, 85 7.70|Oct. 19,"85| 226 Commercial, San Francisco.........| 100 200,000 | 135.73 |tJan., "85 I 125 
sang ies 53-5 ao ig : Concordia, MBwouione eet wee 200,000 145.49 opue 85 4 131% 
. Oct., ’8 Aug. 1,8 240 Connecticut, Hartford....... ----]| 100 1,000,000 | 124.16 |* July, 85 4 110 
Eagle -------0--------+< > a er o3 *jul ge 7% <= 1g) fo Detroit F. and M., Detroit.........| 30 300,000] 198.47 |* July, ’85 5 166% 
Eugize Cry. — pe = - hee. gs 3u Oct 198s 102 i. WN nn 100 200,000] 136.59 |*Oct.,’85 5 123% 
meng ee ar 4 scones sy *July, ’85 Aug.26,'85 107% Equitable F. and M,, Providence....| 50 300,000] 116,86 |* July, 85 3 100 
Ta. Fire Association, Philadelphia......| 50 500,000] 235.76 |*July, ’85| 20 562 
17 204,000} 123.06 Jal. 85 3 Aus. 51/85 80 Fire Ins. Co., County of Philadelphia} 100 490,000} 121.60 |*July, '85 3 125 
7 68. uly, ict. f, 2 “ 
‘” - cme co wan *July.’8 : Oct. 5, Be 4 Firemans Fund, San Francisco..... 100 750,000 | 129.94 tfuly. "85 3 135 
30 200,000] 431.94 |*July,’85| 5 | July 30,’85| 240 Firemens, Baltimore .......-..----- 18 378,000 | 125.33 |*July, ’85] 3 | 119 
F Firemens, Dayton..........- 20 250,000] 11x3.82 |f Jan.,’85] 2 150 
50 200,000] 152,67 |*July,’85 5 |Junez7,’85| 110 Firemens, Newark......-..- 30 600,000°} 255.07 |*Oct., ’85 6 200 
25 200,000] 225.53 |tApr.,’85| 10 |May1s,’85/ 220 Franklin, Philadelphia... 109 400,000 | 300.38 |tOct., '85 5 300 
100 200,000 | 109.31 |*July, ’85 3 |Aug. 5,85) 72 peer ors ag sdcigh 5° 200,000 _ | say: es : 190 
*july,’8 - Sep. 28,'8 irar + an ° iladeip: 100 300,000} 280.4! ct., 85 305 
15 150,000} 172.24 |* July, ’85 5 Pp. 5| £05 Hastiord. Hartford....... sepsis ab 1,250,000 | 198.35 |*July,’8s | 10 ra 
50 1,000,000] 145.94 sjuly. 8s 5 Sep. 18,85 125 Home Mutual, San Francisco....... 100 300,000] 183 60 | July, ’85 I 139 
uly, t. 26, ss . . 
y= os ap far 33 : Sao. pS = Ins. Co. of North America, Phila....| 10 3,000,000 | 204.29 |*July, ‘85| 10 M5 
30 p-seysacied 232.72 *Sep. '85 5 Oct, 7,85] 123 Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila...| 200 200,000] 194.71 |*July, "85 5 127 
é ; Manuf. and Merchants, Pittsburgh.| 50 250,009 | 136.27 |*July, 85 4 152 
. ’ * + ;. * ’ 
Kings County... so | sgneso| subse [efelynes| m0 [Oct-r4.85) ext | Moenae Conan roo | sooooo | 3843 | Julys'ss | $ | ue 
ickerbocker ..........| 30 210,000] 146.54 wl 3 SEP. 14, oo ~90@ eee noonae . ec 
fe Varete..-- —j | | eee) ¢ Se S | eee eee | Sl Sees) fe 
sai denepenacmmmaaame Po) ee Sere) 5 Pee SS | en ioat.......] & | onmel wea Pie | flee 
Lloyds Plate Glass 2.... . se6 100,000} 105.89 |*July, "Bs 5 |Sep. 13,'84 125 Michigan F. and M., Detroit 5° 200,000 | 120.52] -....... sa 104 
Manuf'rs and Builders¢..| :00 300,000 | 153-54 tJuly, rg 24 mag " Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee 10 200,000] 427.86 |*July, 85 5 oon 
Mechanics 5° 250,000} 110,35 Mo "go 5 Dec. 35 83% National, Hartford.....- -.| 100 1,000,000] 142.57 |*July!’85| 5 125 
Mercantile -.. 50 200,000} 107.69 |*July,’85| 3 ec.24, 84) 63 Neptune F. and M., Boston.- =| 100 "300,000 116.13 |"Oct., ’85| 3 100 
Merchants .............. 5° 200,000 153.17 July, ’85 4 Oct. 6,85 105 Newark, Newark aJee saQoceese esol 250,000 219.15 Jan., "85 10 135 
Motsopoliten Plate Glassa| 100 100,000 | 148.81 |* ’ ulys/85 5 Oct., 18s 165 ee penevonnen eonnee = mae sen — 2 ‘ = 
— eRe eRaRS = pete) We dey *July,’8s 5 fon. gh. a4 Northwestern National, Milwaukee] 100 600,000} 135.65 |*Oct.,’85 5 135 
enewevseesessensy 5° a) dl 5 vr voweE oe a OS See 100 1,000,000} 107.34 |*July,’85 2 go 
ied... dentate ised 37% 200,000 128.05 m5 br 8s 4 O. apis iioas . go Pennsylvania, Phila......-....--... 100 490,000 325.44 |* >ep., 85 5 tz 
ew York Bowery....... 25 300,000} 184.92 uly, 95 6 ct. 9,85) £30 : : ’ 
New York Equitable ....| 35 210,000 264.79 sJuly, 85 6 |Oct. 10,'85] 155 ae ng ~ me la sateeeneee » ren Pe gee le Jury? is 4 Le 
New York Fire.......... 100 200,000 | 120,04 |*Aug.'84| 4 |Aug-7, 85] 65 ee ee nnn i Bn an ls Ocn” * 34 - 
8 000, 38.63 | “ 
*July,’8 ge Prescott, Boston ; 100 200,000] 107.79 *Oct., "85 3 100 
pone —_ ot rg 5 dine nies 108% Providence-Washington, Providence] 50 400,000} 105.27 |*July, ’84|} 4 104 
an oie. 1 |*July, gs 2 Aug.26,’85| 161% | Reading, Reading............-.-.- 10 250,000} 137.16 |*July,’85| 4 145 
oneate oa *July, gs \Juner7,’8s =30 Security, New Haven.............. 50 200,000] 122.40 |*July, 85 3 100 
‘75 5 - Seem ple i + pane 100 1,000,000] 123.64 ofa” 185 ; 165 
* 8 =, pring Garden, Philadelphia 50 400,000] 192.61 |* July, ’85 239 
cgnaee = july "85 é lost Bat. soot St. Paul F. and M., St. Paul. 100 500,000] 153.32 |*July. 85 5 125 
: ba nena — *July, Bs Oct. 22,’8s ~ Sun, San Francisco........... 100 300,000} 115.22 |t July, 85 2% | 100 
‘geeaeel 3 | July, ’8s 5 Mer 4,85 cal Te SE 05. pagetnaindent 100 500,000} 161.31 |t Oct., ‘85 2% | 125 
, er hie; 3 nite a oad Sea a SSE 5 375,000] 101.25 a e4 3 os 
* , nion, San Francisco......cc.0-0-- 100 750,000} 115,09 |tJuly, ’85 3 115 
pe 163.78 oquly. aS 3 \Sep. 14,8 Mo United Firemens, Philadelphia.....| 10 300,000] 117.24 |*Mar.,’85 3 120 
seoges| shore (fal. "as Soc MGet.onMinl ses Washington, Boston........-.------ ¥oo | 1,000,000 105.56 | July,’84 | 3 | 100 
500,000 101.28 | Aug.,'8 s (Get. 6,°85 55 Western, Pittsburgh.............-.. 50 300,000] 124.21 |* May,’85/ 4 125 
350,000} 102.53 | Aug., "84 2 |Oct.2r,'85} 57 : - : A 7 
200,000] 131.69 |*July,’85| 4 |Oct.15,'85| 103 English Companies Doing Business in New York. 
100,000] 118,06 |*July,’85 a ee 105 
Amount 
250,000} 188.41 |*July,’85 5 |Aug. 3,’85| 127% Par . 
300,000 168.19 *Aug.,’85 5 Aug.14,'85| 125 NAME OF COMPANY. Value of Up ter e Latest Price. 
250,000 | 275.71 |*july,’85| 10 |Oct.21,’85| 231 Stock. y Set 
Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. ; £ £ £ & 4 
City of London.......... cannes to I ce 12 
— —~ ameter Sane 5° 5 16 -# -- 
e. ire Insurance Association.......... 10 I I 5 “- 
» Net a. S$. | Guardian ......... ODI acoso], 85D 50 63 “s -- 
Se Book P 8 8 x NSS Ae cae Se 25 154 on = 
S83 | capitaz |Veluew at NA | Sepia cee ietites cael 20 2 4 12 6 
NAME OF COMPANY. 53 | sae up. | psteck a a4 4 oe 17 6 
Sy * |Per$100, 8x $ Liverpool and London and Globe.... 20 2 26 12 6 
x Fan. t, Date. \Perct.| = 3S EGBEOR ADSUIERES.0cccoccceccccceee 25 12% 46 -- ot 
1885. * i) London and Lancashire Fire........ 25 2% 6 10 - 
be London and Provincial..... eevowewee 20 I 3 -- a 
} North British and Mercantile. 50 16% 32 oo “ 
British America, Toronto ......-.... 50 $500,000 | $188.61 |*July,’ 85 3 81 100 5 45 10 nm 
Western, Toronto.................- 20 400,000} 150.91 |*July,’84 12 115 100 12 = -- pe 
! ‘| 3 : 2 oe 
*Semi-annual. ft Quarterly. ¢ One per cent each month. § On increased capital. a De- 20 3 32 10 ‘ 
voted exclusively to insuring plate glass against breakage. ¢ The Manufacturers and Build- ‘ete on ae -- < 
ers pays two per cent quarterly. d Marine only in New York State. ¢ Prices below include 20 1 2 18 -- 
in some instances the price asked, and not necessarily an actual sale, Fire Re- 20 8 8 - - 
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